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would be the most brilliant of all, though it would involve much greater suffer-
ing and would be a protracted ordeal. But, as self-respecting men, they could not
shirk it. They must be prepared to risk all for the honour of their womanhood,
for the sake of their religions and for the good name of the country of their
birth. They wished to deceive neither themselves nor the Government. It was
plain to the speaker that, in the impending struggle, they could not count
upon hundreds going to gaol, but he knew that what they might lack in num-
bers would be made up for by the earnestness and the unconquerable will
of the few. Those who could not suffer the hardships of a gaol life might still take
their share in the campaign. They could hold meetings, they could collect
subscriptions, they could sacrifice their time and look after the families of
those who might be imprisoned. Such work, too, was necessary. No country in
the world could afford to place all its children at the same time on the field.
Theirs was an army of peace. Although they used military terms, they agreed
with the soldier only in so far as the latter was a sufferer in his own person.
A true passive resister could never be party to injuring others. His motive power
was not vengeance. It was hardly possible to expect the whole community
to become soldiers in such an army. But, whether they had five hundred or
fifty, or five, or even one true passive resister on the field, victory was theirs.

THE RESOLUTION1

This mass meeting of British Indians hereby endorses the
action of the Committee of the British Indian Association in for-
warding to the Government its objections against the Immigra-
tion Bill and, inasmuch as it afiects the honour, the religious
sentiment and the very existence of the Indian community in
South Africa, solemnly resolves that, in the event of the Govern-
ment not conceding the request, passive resistance, which has
remained under suspense since 1911, be revived and continued,
until the sufferings of the passive resisters shall have proved to
the Government and the Europeans of South Africa the earnest-
ness of the community and, therefore, the necessity of granting
relief.2
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1 This was unanimosuly passed.

2 The meeting was then addressed by L. W. Ritch and H. Kallenbach on
invitation.